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to Poe's journalistic experience; and that he has furnished fresh 
criticisms of Whittier's poetry, adequate appraisal of Joaquin 
Miller, and apposite chapters on the contemporary drama and 
poetry. Historical perspective is a feature of his criticisms. 
As was to be expected, the author of London in English Litera- 
ture has borne in mind the influences of and reactions against 
English contemporaries. When these things are considered, 
together with the inviting style of his book and its allurements 
to direct study, one can truthfully say that Professor Boynton 
has put into the hands of young students the most effective 
antidote for what he termed in The Nation (Vol. CII, 478-480) 
"The American Neglect of American Literature." 

Ernest E. Leisy 
University of Illinois 



HORACE IN THE ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, Caroline Goad, disserta- 
tion for the degree of doctor of philosophy at Yale Univer- 
sity, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1918. 

THE INFLUENCE OF HORACE ON THE CHIEF ENG- 
LISH POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
Mary Rebecca Thayer, dissertation for the degree of doctor 
of philosophy at Cornell University, Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1916. 

Among studies in comparative literature, a systematic 
examination of the use of classical authors by English men of 
letters is desirable. Hence are welcome two painstaking 
investigations of Horace's influence which derive their impor- 
tance largely because the Latin poet as an author of lyrics, a 
satirist, and a critic touched life and literature at many points, 
and also because he was familiar to most writers of modern English 
literature. Of the two studies herein reviewed, the less bulky 
though not less careful — Miss Thayer's — is the more interesting 
for two reasons, namely, that the investigator exhibits clearly a 
sympathy with Horace himself and that at the same time she 
shows precisely how he affected the romantic poets. 

Miss Goad has treated a period where the influence of 
Horace is more obvious, that is, the eighteenth century. In 
arrangement of material, her method was similar to Miss 
Thayer's: introduction, critical discussion of the separate 
writers, and a bulky appendix of passages which are useful for 
reference and which increase substantially the number of speci- 
mens quoted in previous sections of the book. Like MissThayershe 
failed to treat authors whom the reader wishes to know about ; 
she left out, for instance, Gray, Goldsmith, Churchill, Burke, 
Cowper, and Gifford. According to her evidence, Sterne and 
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Richardson used Horace little. Smollett used him freely, 
however, though he was not sensitive to the beauty of his lines. 
Fielding incorporated the thoughts of Horace thoroughly, and 
digested them with his own material. Defoe is omitted on 
account of his infrequent use of "classical allusion of any kind." 
The letter-writers Chesterfield and Horace Walpole so far 
overcame their fear of becoming pedants through the use of 
Latin quotations as to employ the commonplaces "to wonder at 
nothing" and the like. Johnson was amply acquainted with 
Horace, and Steele also, to a less degree. Swift knew him well, 
but was of a very different temperament. Of the essayists 
indeed, Addison was his chief interpreter, because he was fond 
of his criticism, his satire, and his poetry in the Odes. While he 
traveled in Italy, he bore Horace constantly in mind. (Miss 
Goad is enthusiastic over the kinship of temper between Addison 
and Horace.) 

Of the poets, Prior offered a parallel in his life more than in 
his poetry. He had nothing like the range, following him 
chiefly in vers de sociiti. Rowe imitated him somewhat. Gay 
dealt with him sparingly, particularly in the latter part of his 
life. Pope was the chief poet to employ his material and 
inspiration. He was a maker of phrases, and therein resembled 
him, even if he was not so amiable as that Horace depicted by 
Anne Allison in the Atlantic (1909). 

On page 12, Miss Goad remarks, "The choice of writers 
that should represent adequately the interest of the eighteenth 
century in Horace has been guided by two aims: first, to make 
a study of Horace's appeal to the greatest minds of the century, 
and, secondly, to choose the authors in whom that appeal would 
strike an answering chord. So that those writers in whom is 
already apparent the romantic element that was to have its 
fruition with the dawn of the nineteenth century have not been 
taken into consideration." It may be ungracious to quarrel 
with the choice, but the implication cannot be allowed to pass, 
that is, that the romantic poets did not appreciate Horace. 
Miss Thayer's thesis proves the opposite to be the case. More- 
over, the inclusion of sentimentalists like Richardson and 
Sterne is hardly compatible with a sweeping rejection of the 
romanticists. 

Miss Thayer's study likewise raises a question as to limita- 
tion. The reader would like to know about the poets Campbell, 
Moore, and Arnold. 

Miss Thayer points out in Shelley the Greek temper, which 
contrasts with the Augustan mood of the early eighteenth 
century. It follows therefore that Shelley would be chiefly 
interested in Horace's Odes, and by reason of his own sense of 
artistry, in his style. Keats might have been similarly affected 
if he had known Latin better, but as the case is, his use of Horace 
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is negligible. Browning was well acquainted with him, but 
showed little of his influence. Normally he employed him only 
to suit the character of the person presented, as in The Ring and 
the Book. Coleridge is not to be closely associated with him, 
but unquestionably he appreciated Horace's position as a writer. 
Byron and Tennyson overcame schoolboy prejudices against 
him. The former, however, could not fully appreciate Horace; 
he was himself a trifle too bitter; he lacked grace and poise. 
Still he valued his satire and literary criticism. Among the 
seven poets considered by Miss Thayer, Tennyson ranks second 
in showing the influence of Horace. His works bear many 
resemblances, echo him frequently. But what should be espe- 
cially emphasized is that Wordsworth was affected most. 

Recently it has been necessary to insist that Wordsworth 
was not only romantic and realistic, but classical. It is a famil- 
iar fact that his earliest poetry ran true to the couplet-form of 
the eighteenth century. His Platonism is known to everybody. 
J. W. Tupper in an article, The Growth of the Classical in Words- 
worth's Poetry (Sewanee Review, XXIII), has called attention to 
other classical tendencies in Wordsworth. L. N. Broughton has 
also examined his relations with Theocritus, Nevertheless one 
cannot insist too often that in attacking the faults of the roman- 
ticists, we may altogether overlook their close relation to Latin 
and Greek authors. Miss Thayer has done well accordingly to 
put stress on Wordsworth's connection with Horace. One 
characteristic of Horace lies in his autobiographical references. 
These interested Wordsworth greatly, and by force of tradition 
encouraged him in his own tendencies— perhaps to excesses of 
which Horace would not have dreamed. The English poet was 
by no means disposed to revolt against the good of the past. 
Opposed to hindrance in the enlarging of the scope of poetry, he 
did not wish to break with the past or to destroy it. Thus an 
important trait of his — love of autobiography — found support 
in Horace, though it was not associated with equal urbanity. 
He liked in the Latin author a fondness for little items of hum- 
bler life, the touch of outdoor nature, the content with modera- 
tion in circumstance and incident, and at the same time he 
found some parallel in the esteem which was enjoyed by Horace 
in the Roman state and that which he presumed should be his 
own in England. The relations between Horace and Words- 
worth are the basis, in fact, for the most important contribution 
in the two dissertations. 

The following references in Miss Thayer's thesis are easily 
rectified: on p. 35, reference to p. 26 should be pp. 30-31; on p. 
93, that to p. 88 should be p. 92; on p. 101, that to p. 88 should 
be p. 92. 

E. C. Knowlton 

University of Illinois 



